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XX, 18 
PASTEL GROUP BY DEGAS 


HE search for a masterpiece for ac- 
quisition for a public collection is gov- 
erned by at least three considerations, 
in addition to the prime element of quality. 
First there is the element of time which 
guarantees sufficient perspective of an art- 
ist and his entire work, and of his contem- 
poraries, so that relative values are fully 
apparent. Secondly, the element of time 
often reveals the technical faults or excel- 
lence of his work which affect the life and 
permanent appearance of the painting. 
Where effect is produced by color alone, 
the chemical action of certain pigments as 
they change with age naturally has to be 
considered. Thirdly, the degree to which 
the artist has expressed himself. To these 
considerations the living artist will no 
doubt take excited exception, and there are 
weighty arguments in his favor. But there 
is no question but that objects judged by 
the features just noted have lasting value. 
An object which conforms to all of these 
requirements has recently been purchased 
with the Museum Appropriation. It is the 
pastel group by Degas which he made asa 
result of a week-end party at the seashore 
with congenial friends. In almost any way 
in which we consider it, there is abundant 
reward of interest. Of its origin, let us al- 
low one of the persons represented in the 
picture, himself an artist of great distinc- 
tion, to tell the story. Walter Sickert, the 
noted English painter, writing in the Bur- 
lington Magazine, vol. XXXI, 1907, page 
184, says of our pastel and its creation: 
“My second meeting with Degas was at 
Dieppe in the summer of 1885, when we 
learned with delight that he was staying 
with the Ludovic Halévys, next door to 
Dr. Blanche’s chalet on the sea-front by 
the Casino. It was in Jacques Blanche’s 
studio in the Chalet du Bas Fort-Blanc 
that Degas drew the pastel group that ap- 
pears as ‘Ritratti,’ in the Italian brochure 
of reproductions of his work, one figure 
growing on to the next in a series of ellipses, 
and serving, in its turn, asa point de repére 
for each further accretion. In the order of 
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age the figures were:— Monsieur Cavé, who 
had been Minister of the Fine Arts under 
Louis Philippe, and was a friend of Ga- 
varni’s, Ludovic Halévy, Gervex, Jacques 
Blanche, and I and Daniel Halévy. This 
drawing Degas presented with a profound 
bow to Madame Blanche when it was fin- 
ished. Ludovic Halévy pointed out to 
Degas that the collar of my overcoat was 
half turned up, and was proceeding to turn 
it down. Degas called out: “Laissez. C’est 
bien.’ Halévy shrugged his shoulders and 
said, ‘Degas cherche toujours l’accident.’ 
That summer, I remember, Degas was al- 
ways humming with enthusiasm airs from 
the Sigurd of Reyer.” 

So delightful and illuminating are Sic- 
kert’s reminiscences of his master and 
friend that we are tempted to quote at 
length, for the entire article is as fascinat- 
ing as one could wish, but we are concerned 
with a given work more than with the art- 
ist. 

The pastel then was a spontaneous and 
delightful production of the artist, created 
for the joy of it, one in which every one of 
his models was a kindred spirit and good 
friend. It was, as Sickert notes, a present 
to Mme. Blanche, in whose possession it 
remained for many years. With but one 
step between, it passed into the permanent 
possession of the Rhode Island School of 
Design. The medium chosen was the 
artist’s favorite one, and by which he is 
best known. In subject, so far as Degas is 
concerned, it is quite unique, although 
Degas made pastel studies which are equal- 
ly fascinating of single figures such as that 
of Duranty the writer, Manet and Diego 
The last may be seen at the 
Fogg Museum of Art in Cambridge. There 
are also pastel groups of two figures to be 
seen, but rarely one of five. 

The French have always been interested 
in working with colored chalk. The great- 
est exponent of this medium was Quentin > 
La Tour, who quite eclipsed all other 
workers with that material. But Perroneau 
and Rosalba Carriére are not to be disre- 
garded as workers in pastel. Of course, 
they lived long before Degas, but their 
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work in the Louvre and at St. Quentin, 
where La Tour’s work is best seen, must 
have shown him the possibilities of the 
medium; his training under and admira- 
tion for Ingres, and his natural interest in 
work in line, must also have been influen- 
tial in his evident love of pastel and his 
mastery of it. 

Diderot was among those who did not 
like pastel, for he wrote—‘‘everyone is 
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It must not be forgotten that the Mu- 
seum also possesses in its permanent col- 
lections other exceptional work by Degas, 
including the painting ‘La Savoisienne,”’ 
a drawing of a ballet-dancer, several draw- 
ings of horses and jockeys, and one of the 
bronze statuettes of a nude dancer, which 
were made from the wax studies found in 
his studio after his death. All of this, to- 
gether with the new pastel drawing, de- 


SELF-PORTRAIT 


agreed that pastel is unworthy the notice 
of a great painter.” The long array of dis- 
ringuished names in French art who 
worked in pastel as well as oil besides those 
ulready mentioned, such as Dumonstier, 
Le Brun, Largilliere, Nanteuil, Nattier, 
Watteau, Chardin and Drouais, to men- 
ion only a few, readily show how a truly 
reat critic may be mistaken. If further 
roof be needed, we might look at the 
Jegas portrait group from that angle as 
vell. 


by Rembrandt (1606-1669) 
Lent by M. Knoedler & Co. 


scribed above, enables one to study to ad- 
vantage one of the leading French artists 


of the last century. 
L. E. ROWE 


FAMOUS REMBRANDTS 
SHOWN AT MUSEUM OF ART 


F the names of the greatest artists of all 
time were to be counted off on the 
fingers of one hand, that of Rembrandt 

van Rijn would be of the number. So pop- 
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ular-has he been, and so eagerly sought for 
by museums and collectors that a fine ex- 
ample of his work rarely comes on the 
market. To see him in his many phases 
one must seek his work in European gal- 
leries, mostly in Holland, but there are a 
considerable number belonging to private 
and public collections in America, and oc- 
casionally by courtesy of their owners they 
are brought together, as in the recent ex- 
hibitions in New York and Detroit. 

Occasionally also a new and a great 
Rembrandt comes to this country, espe- 
cially when a privately owned one from a 
well-known collection comes on the market. 
The latest of these is the famous portrait 
by Rembrandt, formerly belonging to Mr. 
Robert Holford, which has been purchased 
by M. Knoedler of London and New York, 
and which, by their kindness, was shown 
for the first time to an American public by 
the Museum of the Rhode Island School of 
Design for three weeks in March. The 
Exhibition opened on Sunday, March 6th, 
with a private view and tea for the sup- 
porting members of the Rhode Island 
School of Design, and the public view was 
from March 7th to 27th inclusive. This 
opportunity was one which the Providence 
public eagerly appreciated, as they do any 
exceptional opportunity which is offered 
by the Museum. 

What about the Holford portrait? Rem- 
brandt was best known for the many por- 
traits of himself, which he made at varying 
times during his lifetime. More than any 
other artist can we become acquainted 
with him for that reason. It isa common 
practice of artists to own certain prop- 
erties, chiefly costumes, which are a part 
of the studio equipment and which they 
use frequently in their pictures. Rem- 
brandt had a very large collection of these, 
and not the least interesting of the many 
attractive searches in Rembrandt’s work is 
to note how much of a collector the artist 
was. 

The Holford portrait, then, is one of 
Rembrandt himself when he was thirty- 
eight. It shows Rembrandt seated, dressed 
in dark violet cap and doublet, turned to 
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the right but with head turned toward the 
spectator. He holds an object in his hand, 
which interests the artist very much as 
giving him a chance to use it as still-life, 
and to note the glint of light on high spots 
of the decoration. This has been various- 
ly described. Bode and Hofstede de Groot, 
in their monumental catalogue of Rem- 
brandt’s work, where the Holford por- 
trait is described as No. 259, call it “a 
short sword in a red sheath.” It is now 
believed by scholars to be a Jewish roll in 
itscase. The portrait isa large one, being 
thirty-nine by thirty-three and three-quar- 
ters inches; and is signed and dated, Rem- 
brandt f. 1644. 

It has been shown to the public several 
times in Europe, once in Amsterdam, and 
again at the winter exhibition of the Bur- 
lington Fine Arts Club in London, 1921- 
22, when the entire exhibition was drawn 
from the rich collection of Lord Holford. 

As is so frequently the case, the connois- 
seurship of the recent owner ought to be 
noticed in connection with the Rembrandt 
portrait. Robert Holford was one of the 
great collectors of the last century in Eng- 
land. He was born in 1808, and early 
developed an extraordinary flair as a col- 
lector. His interests were wide and with- 
out bounds, but every item in his collec- 
tion was distinguished for quality. Asa 
man of large means, he was in a position 
to acquire what he deemed best. His 
catholicity as a collector is seen when one 
notes his Italian primitives, his minia- 
tures, painted books, the Pesellino altar- 
piece, his drawings by famous masters and 
his Pre-Raphaelite paintings. Weare told 
that ‘‘above all he demanded beauty of 
composition, line, and color, and demanded 
also a noble subject along with the life- 
giving touch of a Master.’ If we could 
have seen his collection we would have 
found works by Titian, Velasquez, Rubens, 
Van Dyck, Gaudenzio Ferrari, Lotto and 
others, together with Rembrandt. 

Robert Holford was distinguished as a 
builder as well as a collector. He was re- 
sponsible for Dorchester House (the pres- 
ent one) in London, and for Westonbirt in 
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Gloucestershire. Here he enjoyed his treas- 
ures of paintings, drawings, majolica, Ital- 
ian and French furniture and other objects 
of art. The portrait of Rembrandt to- 
gether with his great canvases by other 
world-famous masters naturally was shown 
in both houses, when the owner was in 
residence. 

When Robert Holford died in 1892 his 
collections were inherited by his son, 
George, Lord Holford, who also inherited 
his father’s connoisseurship. Lord Holford 
also was high in office at the English court, 
being Equerry in turn to King Edward 
VII, to Queen Alexandra and to King 
George V. 

It was at the Lord Holford sale at 
Christie's that Messrs. Knoedler & Co. 

» acquired the Rembrandt painting by pur- 
chase. 

This brief notice should also call atten- 
tion to the excellent opportunity to study 
Rembrandt’s genius for rendering light and 
shade, one which he is most famous for. 

But Rembrandt was draughtsman, 
etcher and engraver, as well as painter, and 

_ it so happens that well-known collectors in 
Providence own some extraordinary ex- 
amples of his work in these directions. 
Through the kindness of Mrs. Eugene A. 

' Noble, Miss Dorothy Sturges, Mrs. 
Charles Bradley, Mrs. Murray S. Dan- 
forth and Mr. Theodore F. Tillinghast, a 
notable group of his prints were also shown 

during March. Nearly every subject was 
one of Rembrandt’s most popular ones and 
in almost every instance the condition was 
unusual. The general high quality of the 
group may be shown by naming a few, al- 
though each had its interest. The Hun- 
dred Guilder Print naturally comes to mind 
first, with many others crowding after it, 

“such as Jan Lutma, Clement de Jonghe, The 
Three Trees, The Windmill, St. Jerome be- 

side a Pollard Willow, Christ Preaching, 
Christ Healing the Sick, The Man with the 

Divided Hat and Thomas Jacobsz Haaring. 
Alike in the fields of portraiture, genre and 
Jandscape, Rembrandt shows his mastery 
‘of interpretation. The exhibition also in- 

cluded a fine drawing by Rembrandt en- 
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titled “Joseph interpreting dreams in pris- 
on,’’ from the collection of Mr. John 
Nicholas Brown. 

Les TBs sel 8 


A GIFT OF FANS 


HE Oriental sees in the fan an em- 

blem of life, the sticks spreading and 

radiating from the rivet as life grows 
and expands from its starting-point. 
Though we of the Occident, less facile in 
our symbolism, may not look quite so seri- 
ously upon those dainty instruments that 
the Greeks put in the hands of Eros, God 
of Love, yet most of us are sensitive to the 
bouquet of romance that hovers over these 
pretty relics of bygone days. On their 
mounts of painted kid or paper, in the 
carvings of their ivory or tortoiseshell 
sticks, has been caught and kept for us not 
a little of the spirit of their times. 

A very ancient history has the fan, going 
back to the winnowing fans of remote anti- 
quity and the fans with which primitive 
peoples encouraged their fires. We have 
in the Museum the brown remnants of a 
feather fan which is some four thousand 
years old, having been found in an Egyp- 
tian tomb of the XIIth Dynasty. A de- 
lightful little Greek lady holding a heart- 
shaped fan is numbered among our Tan- 
agra figurines. Like many other things, 
the folding fan—and it is the folding fan 
which the word ‘‘fan’’ connotes to most of 
us—came from the Far East. It is be- 
lieved to be an invention of the Japanese, 
and was introduced into Europe by those 
assiduous early navigators, the Portu- 
guese, and from Portugal it easily found 
its way into Spain and Italy. By the 17th 
century, the Italians were the most skill- 
ful of fan-makers, and many of the com- 
positions of the popular painters of the late 
Renaissance were copied and perpetuated, 
in little, on the mounts of fans. The 18th 
century, however, was the true century of 
fans, and Paris was the center of their man- 
ufacture. 

The Museum collection, through the 
generosity of Mrs. Livingston Hunt, has 
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recently been made the richer by some 
fourteen fans of various countries and 
periods. 

Of 18th century fans, none are more cap- 
tivating than the “‘vernis Martin” fans. 
The brothers Martin were coach painters 
who in their experiments to emulate Ori- 
ental lacquer discovered a varnish the 
transparency and hardness of which made 
it most admirable for fans. Some of the 
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“VERNIS MARTIN” FAN (reverse) 
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hands while an aged priest pronounces 
blessing. Both the priest and the bride- 
groom and a number of the guests are in 
nondescript garb, belonging to no particu- 
lar era but reflecting a pseudo-classic ideal. 
The lower semi-circle near the rivet is de- 
voted to ‘‘chinoiseries.”” On the reverse 
is a harbor scene, a harbor in the grand, 
romantic manner of Claude, a gorgeous 
sunset suffusing all with glamorous light. 


a, 
13 
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French, mid-18th cen. 


Gift of Mrs. Livingston Hunt, 1931 


most beautiful painted fans of the mid- 
18th century have been preserved for us in 
almost their pristine beauty, thanks to the 
fine quality of their varnished coats. The 
“Vvernis Martin’”’ fans are of the eventail 
brisé type, i.e., all sticks, no mount. They 
are usually of ivory, the design painted 
rather thinly upon them with oil color, the 
whole invested with the mirror-smooth, 
mirror-clear varnish. 

Mrs. Hunt has presented the Museum 
with a most interesting example of a ‘‘ver- 
nis Martin” fan. Judging from its decora- 
tion, it was doubtless a wedding fan. In- 
deed, fans were throughout their history a 
favorite wedding gift. On the front, 
painted in rich, warm colors, is a marriage 
scene, Between looped back curtains, the 
wedding party is disclosed in a grandiose 
Renaissance rotunda. The principals join 


In the lower semi-circle on this side are 
dogs chasing a stag surrounded by flora in 
the Oriental manner. The guardsticks are 
painted with Chinese ladies, vases and 
Italinate buildings in medallions, and have 
applied mother-of-pearl at the heads. The 
blades are held together at the top with a 
painted black silk ribbon. A pearl in a 
fluted silver setting heads the rivet. 

A sumptuous Italian fan of the 18th 
century has very elaborate, broad, over- 
lapping mother-of-pearl sticks, carved @ 
jour, and piqué in various shades of gold, 
with a design of a goddess in a chariot and 
attendant amorini bearing sheaves. The 
paper mount is painted with mythological 
scenes such as were beloved during the 
earlier decades of the 18th century. On 
the front is depicted ‘‘The Palace of 
Apollo.’ Apollo, a semi-draped youth, with 
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aureoled head, is seated on a rococo throne. 
His toilette seems in progress. A large 
laver is at his feet and solicitous nymphs 
flutter about him, a little boy running with 
amirror. In the background one may see 
other nymphs dancing in a courtyard, while 
at the left Neptune and his horses emerge 
from the waves. On the reverse we see 
Venus, in the disguise of a French lady, 
bringing Cupid, a jolly little boy, to Jupi- 
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fortified harbor, with people promenading 
on the quais. On the reverse, are pictured 
a castle and an arched bridge. 

Another Dutch fan is of a more sombre 
tone although its kid mount is painted with 
a pastoral scene. A young girl in a blue 


dress is dancing to a boy’s fluting, watched 
by a shepherd leaning on his staff, while 
self-absorbed on a nearby bank sit a pair of 
shepherd lovers. 


The thatched roof of a 


“VERNIS MARTIN” FAN (obverse) 


French, mid-18th cen. 


Gift of Mrs. Livingston Hunt, 1931 


ter, who, in the garb of a medieval king 
sits on a cushioned throne. An interested 
spectator, Mercury with his caduceus, re- 
clines at the left. 

From this fan, not without its suspicion 
of gaudiness, let us turn to a delightful 
18th century Dutch fan, which presents a 
sober beauty quite enchanting. The nar- 
row sticks are of tortoiseshell with an ex- 
quisitely fine gold inlay. On its mount of 
painted kid we see a young Hollander and 
his lady out for a stroll. He has stopped 
to speak to two washerwomen, while the 
lady poses prettily with fan held aloft. An- 
other pretty vrouw is gesturing to a little 
boy in a pink coat, their actions being ob- 
served by a complacent woman leaning on 
a parapet. This serene little assemblage 
is on a hill, and below in the distance is a 


house shows among trees in the back- 
ground, and a flock of sheep are grazing in 
a meadow on the left. This is no féte 
galante, but a scene of simple rusticity, de- 
picted with a modicum of imagination. The 
serious Dutch decorator could not let his 
fancy play in the ethereal arcadia of the 
Watteau shepherdesses. The ivory sticks 
of this fan are carved a jour in the Chinese 
style and embellished with gilding and 
painted floral medallions. The reverse of 
the mount has been restored. 

Spain for centuries has been a-flutter 
with fans. In that hot sunny clime they 
are ever in the hands of both women and 
men. But although Spain has been, per- 
haps, Europe’s most constant and avid 
consumer of fans, it has never been famous 
for their manufacture. Content with pro- 
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ducing only the cheaper types, it has im- 
ported fans from France, Italy, and even 
England. In Mrs. Hunt’s gift there is a 
Spanish fan from Seville, the printed paper 
mount of which appears to be English. On 
it are pictured two little girls fondling a 
mother cat and her kittens. The little 
girls, especially the child who stands hold- 
ing the furry body of a kitten to her cheek, 
remind one of the piquant little girls 
painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds. Thecen- 
tral scene is printed and delicately tinted 
by hand, while on either side are painted in 
free brush strokes landscapes with build- 
ings. The borders of the mount show fine, 
floral embellishment in gold and colors. The 
sticks are of pierced ivory. 

During the years of political unrest in 
France at the end of the 18th century, the 
fan lost somewhat in prestige. It became 
more utilitarian and less of an objet d'art. 
A fan of the Directoire period in the col- 
lection has plain ivory sticks and a paper 
mount painted with medallions containing 
urns, torches, garlands and other decora- 
tion which is rather a mixture of pseudo- 
Chinese and neo-classic motives. 

During the First Empire fans were small 
and spangle decoration was popular. Mrs. 
Hunt’s gift includes two Empire fans. One 
has a mount of white muslin painted with 
the picture of a rather Greuze-like maiden 
feeding a lamb in a pastoral landscape. 
There is a border of spangles and a gilt 
paper edge, and the reverse of the mount is 
white silk. The ivory sticks are pierced 
and inlaid with silver spangles. The other 
Empire fan is of pierced horn, of the even- 
tail brisé type, the blades held together 
with white satin ribbon. The piercing is 
executed in a conventionalized floral de- 
sign of Oriental suggestion. The sticks 
are secured by an ivory-headed rivet, and 
a white silk tassel is suspended from the 
chased, gilt tassel-ring. 

A French fan which probably must be 
assigned to the 19th century, though pos- 
sibly it may be earlier, is one with a paper 
mount painted with a féte galante, and with 
tortoiseshell sticks embellished with gold 
and silver piqué. On the obverse are two 
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shepherdesses, amorous swains and boys 
with flowers; on the reverse, Cupid piping. 
It is painted in strong colors with rather a 
dash, and the red-cheeked, lusty shepherd 
folk somehow remind one of Rubens. 

An Hispano-Mexican fan is a bit garish 
with its vividly colored engraved mount 
showing a lover pleading his suit. The 
sticks are of mother-of-pearl studded with 
gold, and the guardsticks are adorned with 
gold appliqué and a painted miniature in 
an oval medallion. 

Of the Chinese fans, by far the most 
charming is one with a white kid mount 
painted in colors with flower sprays of 
various kinds springing from a craggy rock, 
with a peony spray and a butterfly on the 
reverse. It has very light wooden sticks 
and when open its span is scarcely more 
than a third of a circle. Another Chinese 
fan, more pretentious but somewhat over- 
crowded with ornament, has tortoiseshell 
sticks and a white kid mount painted with 
what appears to bea Chinese fairy tale. In 
the centre of the mount is depicted a float- 
ing pleasure raft bearing a company of 
Chinese aristocrats. One of the company 
bends over apparently to purchase a fish 
from a solicitous fisherman in a boat along- 
side. To the left is a scene on a pavilion 
where two ladies are playing with a frog. 
Two warriors appear in another scene on 
theright. Onthe reverse of the mount one 
is given a glimpse of Oriental rusticity, 
with a swineherd driving pigs and farm 
laborers busy at their daily tasks. The 
guardsticks are of ivory and seemingly 
French. They are elaborately carved in 
quite high relief with cupids, shepherds, 
sheep dog, a vase of flowers and rococo 
scrolls. . The third Chinese fan is a gaudy 
one with a mount of very thin Oriental 
paper bearing a printed and colored design 
of a peacock with spread tail, exotic birds 
on trees, a frieze of butterflies, and a bor- 
der of bright flowers. The sticks are of 
tortoiseshell, piqué with silver. 

We have only to mention a printed paper 
hand-screen, which the Museum was 
pleased to include in its collection because 
it represented a type of fan of which it had 
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none. Made of bamboo over which is 
stretched stout paper, it bears a freely 
brushed design of a man in a boat with a 
lantern hanging at its prow. The man is 
fastening a string to a duck, evidently 
about to add him to the flock of ducks 
which are swimming contentedly at the 
end of strings around the boat. A thin 
varnish or lacquer protects the whole. 


ILE de FRANCE CABINET 


We are happy to add this group of four- 
een fans to the Museum’s collection of 
hese dainty and alluring ‘‘little engines,” 
s the 18th century called them. To all 
‘ho are interested in the social atmosphere 
f past epochs, they are amply revealing, 
nd to women, these epées de la femme 
lust always speak with eloquent tongue. 

MrriaM A. Banks. 
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A FRENCH CABINET 
OF THE XVIth CENTURY 


O those who know and love the Cluny 
| vam the Chateau of Azay-le- 
Rideau, the Arconati-Visconti collec- 
tion in the Louvre, the Castle-Chateau of 
Langais, or any other place in France where 
some of the fine walnut furniture of the 


French, 16th cen, 
Museum Appropriation, 1931 


sixteenth century may be enjoyed, a chance 
to see and study any similar pieces in this 
country is welcome indeed. They are none 
too plentiful in public collections, anyway. 
To be sure, the City Art Museum of St. 
Louis has the cabinet from the Chabriére- 
Arles collection, the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York has several important 
examples to show, and the Philadelphia 
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Museum of Art also is fortunate in this re- 
spect. This by no means exhausts the 
list, but it shows where those who love the 
French Renaissance, and especially the 
work of Hugues Sambin, of Du Cerceau or 
that made under the influence of Jean 
Goujon, may satisfy again the craving for 
seeing treasures similar to those noted 
above as being in France. And now to 
this list we can add the Rhode Island 
School of Design, for with the Museum 
Appropriation it has recently purchased an 
armoire or cabinet, called also by the 
French, meuble a deux corps, belonging to 
the Ile-de-France school and dating from 
the second half of the sixteenth century. 
Students of French furniture, like M. 
Emile Molinier in his Histoire des Arts in- 
dustriels, recognize two periods of highest 
quality. First—that covering the reigns 
of Louis XII (1498-1515) and of Francis the 
First (1517-1547), in which mediaeval and 
gothic influence is still to be found, as well 
as a strong Italian influence due to the 
power of the Renaissance, and in the time 
of Francis, the presence of Italian work- 
men in France itself. _Second—the periods 
of Henry II, Francis II, Charles 1X and 
Henry III, wherein the furniture shows the 
distinct influence of sculptors and archi- 
tects and in form of detail reflects archi- 
tectural detail of the Renaissance, with a 
freedom and re-interpretation quite na- 
tional, and with a lightness of touch quite 
distinctive. It is to this latter period that 
our new armoire belongs. Closer exami- 
nation of this second period shows that the 
influence of the men mentioned above was 
to some extent at least localised in certain 
of the French provinces, or to be more 
exact and follow Molinier, the style of Jean 
Goujon and of Du Cerceau was more often 
found in the provinces of |’Ile-de-France 
and Normandy, and that of Sambin and 
Salomon in Champagne, Burgundy, Provy- 
ence and Languedoc. The architects whose 
creations determined some of the forms 
used as sources of proportion and detail 
were Jean Bullant, Pierre Lescot and Phili- 
bert de Lorme. These made up the archi- 
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tectural group in the school of I’Ile-de- 
France. 

He who would look at a piece of French 
furniture of the sixteenth century or earlier 
and believe that every part of what he sees 
is strictly of the period, is bound to be mis- 
taken. It is not possible that furniture, 
granting all the uses to which it has been 
put, of wear and tear, of the ravages of war, 
of accident, careless handling and of neces- 
sary repair, should come down to us in its 
pristine condition. So in the acquisition 
of such pieces by the museums it is recog- 
nized that some restoration is inevitable. 
The whole question is as to the degree or 
amount of these repairs and the skill with 
which they reproduce for us the beauty of 
the original. If judgment were based on 
the latter, it would be dangerous, for for- 
gers and reproducers of our time are skilled 
indeed in this matter. So our purchase 
like the acquisitions of other museums and 
collectors has some parts restored. These 
in brief are the bulbous feet, the moulding 
around the base and certain details of 
mouldings on the upper half, together 
with part of the pediment ornament at the 
top. Theinterior has also been rearranged 
to conform to the pleasure of a former 
owner. This however is small in amount 
indeed in comparison with what is some- 
times seen in such pieces. Granting the 
fact of the necessary restoration, attention 
may well be directed to the beauty of de- 
tails of carving, as well as the charming 
effect of the whole cabinet. The ivory 
statuette in the central niche of the pedi- 
ment is an old one and of the period, but is 
a later addition taking the place of the one 


_ originally there and completing the effect 


of the whole. 

One of the first points to be noted is the 
beautiful patina which the walnut has 
taken on with age and handling, although 
it must be granted that the modern builder 
of such cabinets is clever indeed in secur-. 
ing this effect by artificial means. As in 
the other examples previously mentioned, 
there is no trace of color being added to 
enhance or accent the carving, or to other- 
wise make the cabinet more at home in the 
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rooms richly decorated with bright colors 
or with tapestry. Here one thinks of 
Chaumont, Blois, Langais and other cha- 
teaux in the Loire valley which show a 
wealth of pattern and color. On this ques- 
tion of color on the cabinets there is differ- 
ence of opinion, although some, like André 
Saglio, hold that it was necessary. Traces 
of gilding are however apparent, which add 
much to the general effect of the modelling. 

As in the majority of the cabinets of this 
type, ours shows the use of inlaid panels of 
marble. This was an experiment of the 
period, which is of interest because of the 
effect produced, entirely harmonious in 
French hands, and by no means as happy 
when attempted by furniture makers of 
other periods and countries. 
» But the outstanding details of interest 
are the carved panels on the doors which 
show so clearly the influence of Jean 
Goujon. The sculptures which graced his 
Fountain of the Innocents in the square of 
St. Jacques in Paris, now dismantled and 
in various museums, show the elongated 
figures of goddesses and nymphs which are 
characteristic of the style, although in this 
matter he followed the tradition of the 
Fontainebleau school, which was developed 
under the encouragement of Francis the 
First. Other sculptures of his show the 
same general type, which was very popular 
in his time. Hence the influence on those 
who carved the panels on cabinets of the 
type under discussion. 
_ But granting that Goujon influenced the 
designer and carver, are we not impressed 
with the beauty secured by the latter, the 
technical skill shown in representing so 
many planes and the modelling in such low 
relief, the grace and beauty of the arabes- 
ques, scrolls, and masks which make up 
the charming decoration elsewhere on the 
cabinet, the skill of selection which used 
just the proper amount of ornament, the 
command of proportion and good taste 
everywhere shown? As in all good work, 
there is a successful combination of utility 
and beauty. : 

We are accustomed to use the words, ‘‘a 
work of art,” in a rather restricted sense, 
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for our age is just learning that it applies to 
something in addition to architecture, 
sculpture or painting, and may quite prop- 
erly be applied to many of the lesser arts, 
notably furniture when made by a master. 
The success achieved in our cabinet and in 
others of this class justifies our use of the 
term in connection with them. They be- 
long to the aristocracy of art, like their 
former owners, whose taste must have 
been quite extraordinary. 
L. E. Rowe 


STUDY OF A MAN 
by G. B. Tiepolo (1696-1770) 
Museum Appropriation, 1931 


TWO DRAWINGS BY TIEPOLO 


HE acquisition of a fine drawing by 
‘Pace brings to the mind of the 

writer a visit some years ago to No. 
28 Grosvenor Mews in London, not far 
from New Bond Street, where in a charm- 
ing apartment several hours were spent 
with a delightful host and friend, Vicomte 
d’Hendecourt. He was a young man of 
great taste who made use of his oppor- 
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PEN AND WASH DRAWING 


by G. B. Tiepolo (1696-1770) 


Gift of Mrs. Gustav Radeke, 1929 


tunities and talents to bring together a col- 
lection of works of art, all fairly small in 
size, but eminently distinguished for qual- 
ity. He was not an archaeologist nor a 
specialist, but an art connoisseur. His 
choice was very catholic, and so interest- 
ing were his rooms that one was torn be- 
tween a desire to stop before this gem for 
an indefinite time and to pass on to others 
who as insistently urged their special 
charm and quality. Drawings, Etruscan, 
Greek and Renaissance bronzes, Renais- 
sance niello ware, Gothic sculpture, rare 
miniatures and textiles, each had their ap- 
peal, but particularly so in the case of the 
drawings. Tea time was an occasion to be 
remembered as the host opened up his 
heart about his treasures. And as he 
talked the eye, wandering over the walls, 
paid particular attention to the drawings, 
among them being the Lazzarone by Tie- 


polo which has just been bought by the 
Museum. Alas! the apartment has other 
tenants, the owner is dead, and his trea- 
sures are dispersed to the four winds. But 
others are enjoying the benefits of his 
genius in collecting, and it is a pleasure in- 
deed that our Museum can be of that 
number. For the writer, however, the 
memory of when he first came to know the 
drawing in d’Hendecourt’s apartment can- 
not easily be forgotten. 

The drawing shows a bearded man walk- 
ing to the left, and is a pen and wash over a 
hasty pencilled outline, on white paper. It 
measures 8% inches high by 51 inches 
wide. This drawing was formerly in the 
well-known collection belonging to Prince 
Alexis Orloff, which was sold at auction at 
the Georges Petit Galleries in Paris, April 
29 to 30, 1920. 

But this is not the only drawing by 
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Tiepolo in the collection, for in 1929 Mrs. 
Radeke gave to the Museum a very fine 
jrawing showing an old man’s head, which 
ikewise is a superior example of the artist’s 
vork. The head, facing to the left, is 
drawn with a quick nervous pen, fully 
inder control, and with wash of two shades 
of black as quickly and surely applied. The 
nodelling that Tiepolo was able to produce 
yy such methods easily distinguished him 
mong the artists of his time and also 
umong his great predecessors in Venice. 

Although the Venetian painters are not 
cnown for being prolific in drawings, Tie- 
Jolo seems to have been somewhat an ex- 
‘eption. For years their qualities were not 
ippreciated. True it is that several gen- 
‘rations ago they were appreciated and 
yidely collected, then for a time they were 
ut of fashion. But now Tiepolo has again 
“ome into his own, and we are coming to 
ippreciate the truth of the claim made con- 
erning him that he was the ‘“‘last of the 
yd painters and the first of the moderns; 
iearly all the great decorators of the nine- 
eenth century were inspired by him.” 
Quoted by S. Reinach, Apollo, p. 180). 
Jne cannot question the truth of the last 
art of the sentence but so far as the first 
yart of the claim is concerned the loyal 
ippreciators of E] Greco and Goya would 
nsist upon the truthful application of the 
ame characterization toeach. Be that as 
t may, Tiepolo remains one of the greatest 
xponents of Venetian decorative art and 
ne of those stellar geniuses who grace her 
rtistic crown and who brought her honor. 
t is his sense of design, his subjection of 
he story to other more artistic elements, 
‘is genius in color which gave preéminence 
o his paintings. So in his drawings he is 
sss intent on the story told than in the 
rtistic problem before him in the handling 
f light and shade. Both drawings show 
is extraordinary command of washes and 
is control of pen-strokes. 

A word about the artist’s life may not be 
miss to help in understanding his work. 
iambattista Tiepolo was born in Venice 
n April 6, 1696, and was the son of a ship- 
aptain of considerable means. He mar- 
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ried the sister of the painter, Francesco 
Guardi, from whose hand came the paint- 
ing of the Venetian Ridotto which was pub- 
lished in the Bulletin for July, 1925. Tradi- 
tion names Lazzarini as his first teacher. 
But this experience was wholly secondary 
to his study of Titian and Paolo Veronese 
which influenced his work although he de- 
veloped his own style, one which was a per- 
fect expression of Venice at the end of her 
great period. Further study of his life 
would reveal a career crowded with the 
making of altarpieces, church decorations 
in surprising number. In addition to all 
this he found time for and delight in the 
creation of those many drawings which are 
so charming. Bergamo, Milan, Genoa and 
Vicenza shared with Venice the honor of 
having work created for them by Tiepolo. 
It is also a commentary on the standing of 
the Venetian school in the field of decora- 
tion, and particularly on Tiepolo’s genius, 
that he decorated on order the palace of 
the Prince Bishop of Wurzburg, and also 
Charles III’s Royal Palace in Madrid. Tie- 
polo died on March 27, 1770. 

Mention has been made of the Orloff 
group of Tiepolo drawings. These like all 
the rest of his work were studies on sepa- 
rate sheets, never probably in sketch-book 
form. Three albums of the drawings how- 
ever have at various times been brought 
together,—the Orloff one mentioned, a 
second which is one of the treasures of the 
Horne Museum in Florence, and a third 
formerly in the hands of a London dealer, 
and now dispersed. 

To return to his drawings in general and 
our two examples in particular, they evi- 
dently were as Count Detlev von Hadeln 
has aptly said, ‘‘created without any other 
practical purpose than that of graphical 


works of art in themselves.”’ 
L. E. Rowe 


TELEVISION TALES 


HE year 2432 A. D. without doubt 
will find people still looking back into 
history. Our present day culture will 
be just one more episode in the evolution of 


civilization. If within the next five hun- 
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dred years science develops as it has in the 
last fifty years, one-tenth of the time, it is 
possible to at least imagine an instrument 
of such capacity that one may travel back 
on cosmic rays to any epoch one chooses to 
recreate. 

February 4th, 5th and 6th of this year 
found Memorial Hall the physical bounda- 
ries of the unique and imaginative pan- 
tomime Television Tales seen through the 
Cosmo-Television machine of 2432 A. D. 

One could glimpse through the windows 
architecture of the future with its multiple 
levels of traffic lanes and masses of form 
rising into the air and light in majestic 
solidity and structural beauty. 

That long-heralded invention, the Cos- 
mo-Television Machine, was demonstrated 
for the first time. Notables from far places 
gathered at the Rhode Island School of 
Design to sponsor officially the inaugura- 
tion of this invention that will change so 
radically the outlook of historians and 
scientists. Attendant robots were wheeled 
into position. 

The great discs revolved and, for the first 
time in the history of man, Cosmo-Tele- 
vision recreated historic incidents showing 
the change from old ideas and methods to 
new ones. Each change brought forward 
the character portrayed by one who la- 
ments that the good old days and ways are 
gone forever. 

There were scenes depicting the protest 
against using fire in 25,000 B.C.; new styles 
from Babylon by the wearing of three in- 
stead of one apron; obsolescence of the 
Greek fibulae changing to sewing of gar- 
ments; the introduction of trousers for 
men in Rome; new methods of mixing 
paint in Giotto’s time; the fate of the first 
dress reformer; the birth of the corset; the 
return to conservatism after the French 
Revolution; the English revolt against 
power machines in 1830; sentimentality in 
art; a panorama of fashion showing the 
changes in costumes in America from 1850 
to 1932, as well as the introducticn of the 
architectural development of Providence, 
and a Depression Ballet in which man first 
worships the sun, then turns to another 
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shining idol, gold. He adorns woman with 
gold. Woman then becomes a symbol of 
barter. An unseen enemy, Depression, 
battles with the precious metals. Man is 
at first helpless in the struggle. Gradual- 
ly, however, he recovers, lifting both gold 
and silver from the depths to which they 
had fallen. This time man is the master 
and dominates wealth, using it to bring 
the arts into the life of man. 


The Cosmo-Television machine made 
its last appearance with the beautiful pan- 
tomime, ‘‘The Dragon of Mars,’’ written by 
Miriam A. Banks, Curator of the museum, 
presented by children of the Saturday 
Morning Classes. 


The performance was given as scheduled | 
in spite of many casualties such as measles ; 
and distracting influences. As an added_ 
feature, the audience at this performance: 
had the unusual opportunity of seeing a. 
real Television machine in actual opera-- 
tion. 

When such scientific apparatus may be> 
possible and the discs are turned to the: 
antique year of 1932 we may be sure that: 
those future analytical minds will want to) 
investigate the intensive activities weeks 
previous to the public showing of the great? 
Cosmo-Television Tales. Days of work: 
began early and ended late with every? 
nook and corner of the buildings filled with) 
creative energy of not a few but prac-- 
tically all students of the R. I. S. D. | 

Over two hundred and fifty costume 
were made from the white cloth, dyed, de-- 
signed, stenciled, cut and made into in- 
numerable types of costumes. 


The library with its invaluable material 
and the museum filled with beautiful an 
authentic objects of other decades were be~ 
ing used long before other activities wer 
evident in order to have every detail au 
thentic from the smallest bits of jewelry t 
hats, wigs, shoes, gowns and properties a 
well as the thirty or more large pieces o 
scenery. 


The transformation of the hall an 


twelve complete scenes was a task of ni 
mean proportion. 
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Advertising and the fine program showed 
the results of practical knowledge. 

The studios and workshops stood the 
hard strain of over capacity and the equip- 
ment has no doubt had extra hard wear but 
they have given the kind of service for 
which they were intended. 

Not only was the actual work carried 
out by the students but also the organiza- 
tion was in their full charge with the faculty 
acting only in an advisory manner. The 
development of individual capacities 
through actual experiences in a real cen- 
tralized objective was most envigorating to 
all. 

A finer spirit of codperation and worth- 
while endeavor among students, faculty, 
officials and interested friends would be 
difficult to find in any educational institu- 
tion. D, P. VAUGHAN 


A correction. In “Early American Cra- 
dies” published in the January bulletin of 
1932, the dates appearing beneath Figs. 2 
and 3 should have been early 18th century 
and late 18th century respectively. Also, 
Fig. 2 which was purchased for the mu- 
seum by Mrs. Gustay Radeke was erron- 
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eously accredited to the Misses S. Frances 
and Catherine D. Pike. 


PUBLIC LECTURES 


The program of public lectures for 1931— 
1932 has brought three special attractions 
thus far. 


On October twenty-third Mr. C. 
Leonard Woolley, of the British Museum, 
lectured on his excavations at ‘‘Ur of the 
Chaldees.”’ 


On December second Mr. C. T. Seltman 
of Cambridge, England, discussed ‘‘Greek 
Vases and Their Makers.” 


On January twenty-fourth Miss Lucille 
Douglass lectured on “Pictures in a Float- 
ing World.” 

The last of the series for the season will 
be given on April thirteenth, when M. 
Jean Capart, of the Musée de Cinquan- 
tenaire in Brussels, will speak on ‘‘The Art 
of el Amarna, an Artist’s Studio.’’ There 
are few finds in ancient Egypt which are 
as fascinating as those made at el Amarna, 
and the School of Design is glad to have 
Professor Capart to discuss them. 


STAGE SETTING FOR “TELEVISION TALES” 
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ADMISSIONS 


HOURS OF OPENING. The galleries 
are open to the public on every day of the 
year, with the exception of Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas Day, and the Fourth of 
July. From 10 a.m. to 5 P.M. week days | 
and from 2 to 5 p.m. Sundays. 


Twenty-five cents admission to the mu- 
seum is charged on Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays and the museum is free on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays, and Sun- 
days. 


LIBRARY 


The Library contains 8,995 volumes, 
17,735 mounted photographs and repro- 
ductions, 5,597 lantern slides, and about > 
5,022 postcards. During the months of 
June, July and August the library is closed. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Four quarterly bulletins are issued and! 
are sent free of charge to the members,, 
and, on written request, to alumni of the: 
institution. 


The year book of the school containing: 
detailed information regarding its many? 
activities, and presenting conditions off 
admission and a list of the courses giveni 
in its several departments, will be for-- 
warded free of charge to prospective: 
students and others who are interested in) 
the institution and its work. 


PHOTOGRAPHS ON SALE 


} 

} 

Photographic copies of many of the ob~ 
jects belonging to the museum, includingg 
photographs of the Pendleton Collectio: 
of furniture, are on sale at the entrance tc 
the museum. 


COPYING 


Permission to copy or photograph in the 
galleries of the museum may be obtainec 
in the office. Such permits will not b@ 
issued for Sundays or legal holidays. 


